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Underwood  Elliott  Fisher  SPEEDS 


The  World’s  Business 


Is  There 
A  Santa 
Claus? 


U  In  1897  the  editor  of  the  New  York.  Sun  wrote  the  following 
editorial  in  answer  to  a  letter  from  an  eight-year  old  reader. 
Although  it  has  been  reprinted  far  and  wide  every  year  since  it 
was  written,  it  is  still  an  essay  of  infinite  charm. 

VIRGINIA,  your  little  friends  are  wrong.  They  have  been  aflected 
by  the  skepticism  of  a  skeptical  age.  They  do  not  believe  what 
they  do  not  see.  They  think  that  nothing  can  be  which  is  not  com¬ 
prehensible  by  their  little  minds.  All  minds,  Virginia,  whether  they 
be  men’s  or  children’s,  are  little.  In  this  great  universe  of  ours  man 
is  a  mere  insect,  an  ant,  in  his  intellect,  as  compared  with  the  bound¬ 
less  world  about  him,  as  measured  by  the  intelligence  capable  of 
grasping  the  whole  of  truth  and  knowledge. 

Yes,  Virginia,  there  is  a  Santa  Claus.  He  exists  as  certainly  as  love 
and  generosity  and  devotion  exist,  and  you  know  that  they  abound 
and  give  to  your  life  its  highest  beauty  and  joy.  Alas!  how  dreary 
would  be  the  world  if  there  were  no  Santa  Claus!  It  would  be  as 
dreary  as  if  there  were  no  Virginias.  There  would  be  no  childlike 
faith  then,  no  poetry,  no  romance  to  make  tolerable  this  existence. 
We  should  have  no  enjoyment,  except  in  sense  and  sight.  The  eternal 
light  with  which  childhood  fills  the  world  would  be  extinguished. 

Not  believe  in  Santa  Claus!  You  might  as  well  not  believe  in  fairies! 
You  might  get  your  papa  to  hire  men  to  watch  in  all  the  chimneys 
on  Christmas  eve  to  catch  Santa  Claus,  but  even  if  they  did  not  see 
Santa  Claus  coming  down  what  would  that  prove?  Nobody  sees 
Santa  Claus,  but  that  is  no  sign  that  there  is  no  Santa  Claus.  The  most 
real  things  in  the  world  are  those  that  neither  children  nor  men  see. 
Did  you  ever  see  fairies  dancing  on  the  lawn?  Of  course  not,  but 
that’s  no  proof  that  they  are  not  there.  Nobody  can  conceive  or 
imagine  all  the  wonders  there  are  unseen  and  unseeable  in  the  world. 

You  tear  apart  the  baby’s  rattle  and  see  what  makes  the  noise  in¬ 
side,  but  there  is  a  veil  covering  the  unseen  world  which  not  the 
strongest  man,  nor  even  the  united  strength  of  all  the  strongest  men 
that  ever  lived,  could  tear  apart.  Only  faith,  fancy,  poetry,  love,  ro¬ 
mance  can  push  aside  that  curtain  and  view  and  picture  the  supernal 
beauty  and  glory  beyond.  Is  it  all  real?  Ah,  Virginia,  in  all  this  world 
there  is  nothing  else  real  and  abiding. 

No  Santa  Claus!  Thank  God!  he  lives,  and  he  lives  forever.  A 
thousand  years  from  now,  Virginia,  nay  ten  times  ten  thousand  years 
from  now,  he  will  continue  to  make  glad  the  heart  of  childhood. 

— Copyright  The  New  York  Sun. 
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Meeting 
the  Und 


Dancing  girls  of  Bangkok.  Be¬ 
low,  left  to  right,  Mrs.  Blanche 
Clark  and  Mrs.  Hattie  Belle 
Johnston  on  the  sacred  island 
of  Miyajima,  Japan. 


World-traveler,  author,  photographer,  charm¬ 
ing  hostess  and  devotee  of  the  arts,  Mrs. 
Johnston  tells,  in  her  own  inimitable  style,  of 
the  ubiquitous  Underwoods  in  foreign  lands. 


WHAT  travelers  Underwood  type¬ 
writers  are!  In  roaming  about  the 
world  during  the  past  five  years  it  was 
great  fun  meeting  up  with  them.  They 
have  such  a  splendid,  substantial  posi¬ 
tion  in  so  many  foreign  countries  .  .  . 
and  it  is  small  wonder  .  .  .  for  in  their 
certain  yet  silent  way  they  have  gone 
places  and  made  good. 

I  remember  last  year  in  Madrid,  one 
sunny  warm  afternoon,  we  were  sitting 
at  a  sidewalk  table  sipping  Horchata 
(a  nice  milky  drink  made  from  the 
chuffa  nut) .  The  crowds  were  milling 
slowly  through  the  streets.  The  persist¬ 
ent  boothblacks  were  eyeing  our  dusty 
shoes  with  a  certain  fidelity  of  purpose. 
Pretty  little  black-eyed  girls  were  toss¬ 
ing  stale  flowers  into  our  laps  .  .  .  beg¬ 
ging  for  potato  chips.  Suddenly  we 
looked  up  toward  a  shiny  window  and 
saw  these  words  Maquinas  de  escribir 
Underwood.  Well,  we  had  left  them  just 
a  few  days  before  at  Vigo  and  here  they 
were  in  Madrid  smiling  down  upon  the 
heart  of  a  town  where  political  unrest 
was  asserting  itself  .  .  .  and  the  blue 
guardia  civil  with  its  red  trimmings  and 


whistles  occupied  itself  in  dispersing  the 
loitering  groups. 

Naturally  we  were  not  surprised  to 
see  them  again,  two  weeks  later,  in  Bar¬ 
celona  for  that  city  is  the  real  industrial 
center  of  Spain  .  .  .  and  business  people 
always  seek  out  the  Underwoods.  We 
were  driving  back  to  the  Colon  after  an 
exciting  bull-fight  one  day  .  .  .  our  co- 
chero  was  trying  to  follow  the  great  ma¬ 
tador,  Ortega,  and  his  quadrilla  .  .  .  with 
the  result  that  we  were  caught  in  a  cab 
jam  .  .  .  and  as  we  started  to  move  on 
.  .  .  there  was  Casa  Underwood  standing 
before  us!  Of  course,  the  Underwoods 
write  columns  about  bull  fights,  and  the 
accounts  are  famous  for  accuracy,  so 
it  was  perfectly  plausible  to  see  them  in 
any  Spanish  city. 

One  year  we  spent  Christmas  in  Hol¬ 
land,  the  land  where  Saint  Nicholas 
pinch  hits  for  Santa  Claus  .  .  .  where 
tulips  bloom  in  the  Spring  .  .  .  where 
Hans  Brinker’s  relatives  skate  in  the 
winter  (weather  permitting).  To  be 
sure  the  Underwoods  were  there  with  a 
house  in  Amsterdam  and  another  at  the 
Hague.  Well,  why  not?  The  Dutch  make 


it  pleasant  for  them,  because  they  love 
efficiency. 

We  said  skoal  to  the  Underwoods  in 
Stockholm  .  .  .  and  ran  into  them  again 
in  Czechoslovakia.  We  actually  envied 
their  healthy  existence  in  Prague  .  .  . 
not  because  the  town  makes  such  pretty 
shoes  and  satiny  damasks  .  .  .  but  rather 
for  the  reason  that  it  cooks  so  entertain¬ 
ingly  such  things  as  roast  goose  .  .  .  and 
stuffs  its  pate  de  foie-gras  with  almonds. 

In  Brussels  we  saw  them  again  when 
we  were  out  shopping  one  day  .  .  .  and, 
a  few  weeks  later,  met  them  in  Berlin. 
They  were  not  in  the  least  disturbed  by 
conditions  in  Germany  ...  in  fact,  they 
seemed  more  popular  than  ever. 

We  haven’t  visited  Russia  or  Poland 
yet,  but  the  Underwoods  have  .  .  .  they 
really  travel  .  .  .  and  ever  so  many  peo¬ 
ple  back  from  those  countries  speak  en¬ 
thusiastically  about  the  Underwoods 
and  their  triumphs. 

In  Copenhagen  we  heard  on  all  sides 
how  the  Danes  had  taken  up  the  Under¬ 
woods  .  .  .  and  were  actually  trying  to 
make  Danish  citizens  of  them. 

In  Paris  we  not  only  saw  their  charm¬ 
ing  French  home  .  .  .  but  they  were  very 
much  in  evidence  in  different  hotels, 


Yesterday  on  the  island  of  Rhodes:  a  native  coal  dealer - 
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The  Vigo  home  of  the  Under¬ 
woods.  Below,  the  author  in  the 
only  horse-drawn  double-deck 
bus  in  captivity  —  on  the  out- 
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night  clubs  and  dressmaking  establish¬ 
ments  where  one  always  encounters  the 
very  smartest. 

Italy  likes  the  Underwoods  too  .  .  . 
and  we  have  seen  them  in  cities  from 
Naples  to  Lake  Como. 

One  summer  we  cruised  along  the 
Dalmatian  coast,  stopping  at  Brione, 
Spalatto,  Zara,  Sibenik  and  finally  Ra- 
gusa.  The  Underwoods  as  usual  had 
preceded  us  .  .  .  and  we  were  deeply 
grateful,  for  they  had  made  such  a  fa¬ 
vorable  impression  ...  as  worthwhile 
Americans  .  .  .  that  we  were  helped  to 
extra  courtesies. 

That  same  season  we  motored  on  to 
Sarejevo,  the  Jugoslavian  city  where  the 
Great  War  was  sired.  While  that  town 
has  a  population  of  about  70,000,  not 
more  than  sixty  people  speak  English. 
Veiled  women  .  .  .  men  in  Mohammedan 
costumes  fill  the  streets.  One  day  we 
wandered  into  a  little  drugstore  to  buy 
some  supplies.  The  clerk  who  stepped 
forward  could  not  understand  us  so 
called  the  proprietor.  The  latter  was  a 
dapper  little  Serbian  who  had  once  lived 
in  Chicago  and  spoke  22-karat  middle- 
west  English.  He  was  glad  to  the  point 
of  enthusiasm  to  welcome  us  and  in¬ 


sisted  upon  showing  us  his  shop  with  all 
its  ramifications ;  which  in  time,  brought 
us  to  his  little  office.  Can  you  imagine 
our  surprise  in  looking  about,  when  we 
spied  a  crude  desk  upon  which  was  coy¬ 
ly  yet  comfortably  perched  .  .  .  none 
other  than  an  Aristocratic  Underwood. 
Well!  we  thought,  if  he  could  entertain 
an  Underwood  his  judgment  in  drugs 
must  be  pretty  good. 

The  Underwood  family  was  certainly 
blazing  a  trail  .  .  .  and  we  were  begin¬ 
ning  to  think  of  them  as  our  most  im¬ 
portant  friends  .  .  .  and  finally,  on  reach¬ 
ing  a  new  town,  instead  of  locating  Thos. 
Cook  or  the  American  Express  we  would 
look  about  to  see  what  neighborhood 
the  Underwoods  had  selected. 

Sure  enough!  when  we  arrived  at  Bey- 
reuth  last  autumn  .  .  .  there  were  the 
Underwoods,  chummy  with  the  French 
.  .  .  and  ready  to  help  out  the  Arabs. 
From  there  we  motored  through  the 
Lebannon  and  into  the  oldest  living  city 
in  the  world,  Damascus,  but  the  Under¬ 
woods  were  there  ahead  of  us. 

From  Damascus  we  decided  to  go  to 
Bagdad  and  chose  the  Nairn,  the  great¬ 


est  autobus  in  existence.  This  trek  was 
a  twenty-four  hour  stretch  across  the 
Syrian  and  Irakian  deserts ;  sort  of  dan¬ 
gerous  but  a  very  thrilling  adventure 
for  that  part  of  the  world  reeks  with 
amazing  tales  of  desperate  tribes  and 
bold  hold-ups  .  .  .  but  we  did  reach 
Bagdad. 

One  morning  it  was  necessary  to  visit 
the  Bank  of  Persia  and  we  started  forth 
in  our  little  carriage  which  was  cush¬ 
ioned  in  white  patent  leather  and  driven 
by  a  coachman  with  very  exciting  whisk¬ 
ers.  During  the  summer  and  early  au¬ 
tumn,  most  of  Bagdad  sleeps  in  beds  on 
the  roofs,  so  we  amused  ourselves  as 
we  sauntered  along  watching  the  out-of- 
doors  chamber  work  .  .  .  the  Sinbads, 
early  rising  Aladdins,  the  forty  thieves 
and  all  their  in-laws.  The  scene  unfold¬ 
ed  itself  like  the  Arabian  Nights  in 
many  shades  and  colors.  Shortly  before 
we  reached  the  Bank,  we  were  subtly 
distracted  ...  it  was  a  comfortable, 
homey  distraction  .  .  .  the  final  piquant 
touch,  which  convinces  one  that  East  is 
not  particularly  East  and  that  the  twain 
can  always  meet  .  .  .  we  saw  the  Under¬ 
woods! 


- and  today:  the  beach  in  front  of  the  Hotel  delle  Rose. 
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Acceptance 

Preference 

DEMAND 


A  DVERTISING  is  an  uphill  battle 
in  which  victory  is  only  temporary. 

Turn  over  in  your  mind,  if  you  will, 
brand  names  with  which  you  were  fami¬ 
liar  in  the  days  of  your  youth.  Do  you 
remember  Sweet  Caporal  cigarettes? 
When  was  the  last  time  you  bought  a 
package?  Did  you  ever  drive  an  Ap- 
person  or  a  24H.P.  Pope-Toledo  ($3500 
F.O.B.  Toledo — 30  years  ago) .  Did  your 
mother  wash  behind  your  ears  with  Fairy 
Soap?  Did  you  ever  wear  Tred- Air  Rub¬ 
ber  Heels?  Or  drink  Peruna  Tonic? 
And  how  many  of  you  can  remember  the 
Postal  Typewriter? 

Many  of  these  products  were  promi¬ 
nently  advertised  in  the  Saturday  Eve¬ 
ning  Post  of  thirty  years  ago.  Some  of 
these  nationally  advertised  products 
went  through  the  first  two  of  the  stages 
indicated  by  the  heading  on  this  page. 
They  attained  “consumer  acceptance”— 
that  is,  they  reached  the  stage  where 
consumers  wouldn’t  shy  away  from  the 
salesmen  or  dealers  who  had  the  temer¬ 
ity  to  mention  them.  Then,  as  time  went 
on,  they  graduated  into  the  class  of  prod 
ucts  that  enjoy  “consumer  preference.” 
What  a  boon  that  is  to  the  manufacturer 
of  anything — to  have  customers  actually 
say:  “I  prefer  Beano  Oil”  or  whatever. 

And  at  just  that  point  many  a  product 
has  lost  out  for  all  time.  Its  makers 
have  settled  back  smugly  and  said: 
“We’ve  been  spending  money  for  years 
on  advertising.  At  last  our  money  is 
coming  back  to  us  with  interest.  Now 
we’ll  clean  up.  We  can  cut  out  our  ad¬ 
vertising.” 

“Consumer-preference”  had  been  con¬ 
fused  with  “consumer-demand.”  What’s 
the  difference?  Take  your  own  expe¬ 
rience,  for  example.  Do  you  smoke 
Chesterfields?  What  do  you  do  when  you 
stop  at  a  roadside  hot-dog  stand  and  dis¬ 
cover  that  the  supply  of  Chesterfields  is 
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Every  college  campus 
affords  a  sales  oppor¬ 
tunity.  The  material 
in  this  article  pro¬ 
vides  an  “ice-break¬ 
er”.  Get  acquainted 
with  these  fellows  to¬ 
day —  they  may  be 
customers  tomorrow. 


exhausted?  Do  you  say,  “Well,  gimme 
Old  Golds  then”?  Or  do  you  say,  “Bet¬ 
ter  luck  next  time,”  and  get  back  into 
your  petrol-wagon  and  drive  on  to  the 
next  trading-post? 

If  you  accept  a  substitute  or  a  make¬ 
shift,  the  Liggett  &  Myers  Tobacco  Com¬ 
pany  enjoys  your  “preference.”  If  you 
forego  a  smoke  until  you  can  find  Chest¬ 
erfields  it  enjoys  your  “demand.” 

In  the  November  15th  issue  of  Sales 
Management  appear  the  results  of  a 
Sales  Management-Ross  Federal  survey 
of  the  college  market.  Not  less  than  100 
men  at  each  of  ten  colleges  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  were  asked  to 
state  their  buying  habits  (preference) 
regarding  (1)  cigarettes,  (2)  tooth¬ 
paste,  (3)  shaving  cream,  (4)  typewrit¬ 
ers,  (5)  fountain  pens,  (6)  mechanical 
pencils,  (7)  strap  watches,  (8)  pocket 
watches,  (9)  autos  under  $800  delivered, 
(10)  autos  $800  to  $1200  delivered,  (11) 
autos  $1200  to  $2000,  (12)  autos  over 
$2000  and  (13)  tires. 

Just  for  fun  note  your  preferences  in 
the  following  spaces  and  then  turn  to 
page  12  and  check  your  preferences  with 
those  of  college  men. 

(1)  . 

(2)  . 

(3)  . 

(4)  . 

(5)  . 

(6)  . 

(7)  . 

(8)  . 


(9)  . 

(10)  . 

(11)  . 

(12)  . 

(13)  . 

If  your  answer  to  (4)  is  UNDER¬ 
WOOD,  you  will  be  in  the  same  class 
with  281  college  men  at  the  University 
of  Southern  California,  University  of 
Chicago,  Marquette,  University  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  Columbia,  University  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  and  University  of  Pittsburgh.  This 
means  that  Underwood  enjoys  “con¬ 
sumer  preference”  among  representative 
college  men. 

Translating  “consumer  preference” 
into  “consumer  demand”  is  the  combined 
task  of  advertising  and  the  sales  force. 
Advertising  can  introduce  a  product,  can 
build  up  acceptance  and  preference  but 
it  takes  personal  selling  and  service  to 
create  and  maintain  “consumer  de¬ 
mand,”  which  is  the  keynote  of  growth 
and  progress. 

That’s  where  you  come  in.  These  col¬ 
lege  men  who  have  definite  typewriter 
preferences  today  will  be  in  a  position 
to  influence  purchases  tomorrow.  You 
may  meet  some  of  them  someday.  You 
may  find  that  they  are  purchasing  agents, 
chief  accountants,  auditors,  department 
heads  or  proprietors. 

The  final  score  of  the  Sales  Manage¬ 
ment-Ross  Federal  survey  showed  the 
following  line-up  for  typewriters: 

( Continued  on  Page  12) 
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Down  the  Home  Stretch 


REPORTS  of  interesting  sales  from 
every  section  of  the  country  indicate 
that  many  of  the  entrants  in  the  steeple¬ 
chase  are  racing  against  time  and  that 
there  will  be  a  flood  of  President  Wag¬ 
oner’s  Reward  of  Merit  checks  in  the 
mails  some  day  soon. 

Portland,  Oregon 

From  the  West  Coast,  for  instance, 
comes  the  news  that  Branch  Manager 
Ehrsam  sold  a  Sundstrand  accounting 
machine,  model  48200E,  with  bookkeep¬ 
ing  stand,  to  the  East  Oregonian  at  Pen¬ 
dleton,  Oregon. 

This  sale  is  of  particular  interest  be¬ 
cause  it  represents  the  sales  value  of  the 
machine  itself.  Mr.  Lee  Drake,  owner 
of  a  chain  of  newspapers,  first  purchased 
one  of  these  machines  for  the  Astoria 
Budget.  It  proved  so  valuable  to  him 
that  later  he  bought  a  second  one  for 
use  in  the  office  of  another  of  his  papers, 
the  La  Grand  Observer.  More  recently 
Mr.  Drake  was  sold  another  of  these 
accounting  machines  for  his  paper  at 
Twin  Falls,  Idaho.  Now,  he  is  back  for 


the  fourth  time  for  a  machine  for  his 
fourth  paper. 

This  ought  to  be  heartening  informa¬ 
tion  for  every  accounting  machine  sales¬ 
man.  It  offers  pretty  conclusive  evidence 
that  the  first  sale  is  not  the  last  sale  for 
the  man  who  sells  machines  that  live 
up  to  the  claims  of  the  makers. 

Incidentally,  the  first  of  the  machines 
sold  to  Mr.  Drake  was  installed  at  As¬ 
toria,  the  city  which  takes  its  name  from 
John  Jacob  Astor  who  started  a  fur¬ 
trading  station  there  more  than  one  hun¬ 
dred  years  ago.  The  latest  installation 
is  in  the  home  town  of  the  famous  Pen¬ 
dleton  Roundup. 

Sacramento 

Tom  Houston  of  the  Sacramento  of¬ 
fice  took  a  hurdle  with  the  sale  of  one 
Special  Standard  to  Brown  &  Belford, 
Reno,  Nevada.  This  was  a  highly  com¬ 
petitive  deal.  In  fact,  one  competitor 
tried  to  hold  up  the  closing  of  the  sale 
until  he  was  able  to  get  a  special  ma¬ 
chine  from  his  factory.  But  the  custo¬ 
mer,  after  witnessing  Tom’s  swell  dem¬ 


onstration,  was  convinced  that  the  new¬ 
est  Underwood  was  even  better  than  the 
Underwood  he  knew. — Associate  Editor 
Walsh. 

Denver 

More  Denver  “Dope”  —  A1  Liebes, 
manager,  Albuquerque  sub-branch,  sold 
an  Underwood  Special  Standard  the 
first  time  he  demonstrated  it  and  traded 
out  a  competitive  machine,  “On  the 
afternoon  of  the  same  day,”  writes 
Liebes,  “I  had  a  real  tough  one  to  crack, 
so  I  took  along  the  good  old  Special  for 
moral  support  with  the  result  that  I  am 
pleased  to  enclose  an  order  for  three 
Special  Standards.” 

In  closing  his  letter  Liebes  says,  “I 
would  be  willing  to  bet  all  the  tea  in 
China  that  I  make  the  All-Star  Club 
this  year,  and  for  1935,  too,  providing 
the  Home  Office  doesn’t  gang  up  on  me 
and  raise  my  quota  too  much.” 

Nashville 

J.  A.  Pittman  of  the  Nashville  branch 
zoomed  toward  stardom  when  he  con¬ 
summated  two  years  of  effort  by  selling 
nine  Elliott-Fisher  simplex  accounting 
machines  to  the  Baptist  Board  of  Nash¬ 
ville.  Keen  competition  and  trials  on 
all  machines  over  a  period  of  two  years 
furnished  the  actual  proof  that  Elliott- 
Fisher  equipment  was  the  best  for  the 
work  to  be  done. 

Several  years  ago  a  large  bookkeep¬ 
ing  machine  order  was  lost  with  this 
same  customer.  Elliott-Fisher  machines 
were  replaced  by  competitive  equip¬ 
ment.  The  present  sale  means  that  Mr. 
Pittman  has  resold  this  customer  on  our 
products  and,  in  so  doing,  has  opened 
the  way  for  excellent  business  in  the 
near  future.  And  that,  gentlemen,  is 
salesmanship. 

Fresno 

Fruit  packers  have  unusual  account¬ 
ing  problems — or,  so  they  think.  But 
when  H.  A.  Davies,  general  manager  of 
the  General  Office  Machine  Co.  of  Ba¬ 
kersfield  (our  agents  in  that  territory) 
demonstrated  to  the  Hillside  Packing 
Co.  of  Lindsay,  how  an  Underwood 
Sundstrand  duplex  could  be  used  to 
figure  totals  of  fruit  receipts  from  grow¬ 
ers,  both  by  individual  growers  and  to¬ 
tals  of  all  receipts,  and  many  other 
things,  he  sold  the  machine  and  cleared 
a  hurdle  in  the  Reward  of  Merit  steeple¬ 
chase.  — Associate  Editor  W eitz. 
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’Twas  the  night  after  Christmas.  Joe  Salesman  was  dreaming  of  the 
one  sale  he  needed  to  land  one  of  those  Fifty  Dollar  checks,  while 
Mrs.  Joe,  sure  that  lie  would  win,  was  dreaming  of  a  good  way  to 
spend  it.  Pleasant  dreams,  Joe,  we’re  pulling  for  you. 
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T  HERE  are  many  forces  at  work  doing 
'  an  immeasurable  amount  of  mission¬ 
ary  work  for  us  in  the  present  and  future 
adding  and  accounting  machine  school 
sales  picture.  For  some  time  the  print¬ 
ing  presses  have  been  rolling  out  text¬ 
books  and  teachers’  manuals  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  office  practice  on  business  ma¬ 
chines.  The  need  for  text-books  and 
manuals  that  would  guide  the  teacher 
to  a  proper  plan  of  procedure  and  cor¬ 
rect  choice  of  equipment  had  long  been 
felt.  Convention  discussions  and  teach¬ 
ers’  training  courses  in  some  of  our  key 
colleges  are  sifting  the  teaching  proce¬ 
dure  and  equipment  requirements  into 
a  comparatively  simple  matter. 

In  the  old  days,  even  the  typewriter 
met  with  considerable  sales  resistance  in 
the  schools.  Not  until  typing  instruction 
was  recognized  by  regents  and  colleges, 
in  passing  credits,  did  the  installation  of 
commercial  departments  in  high  schools 
become  a  general  thing.  Some  of  our  re¬ 
gents  boards  are  already  fostering  the 
broadening  of  training  on  special  ma¬ 
chines  by  passing  regents’  credits  for 
this  type  of  training,  when  both  pupil 
and  school  meet  certain  requirements. 

Here  is  an  excerpt  from  a  bulletin  on 
office  practice,  issued  by  the  State  Educa¬ 
tion  Department  at  Albany,  New  York: 

“The  business  curriculum  in  city  high 
schools  is  inadequate  and  in  large  village 
high  schools  is  probably  unsatisfactory 
unless  it  includes  a  modern,  well-equip¬ 
ped  and  well-organized  office  practice 
course. 

Under  normal  business  conditions 
most  office  workers  are  employed  to  per- 


The  School  Door 


AlbertTangora,  champion 
typist,  tells  of  the  Oppor¬ 
tunities  for  Sales  to 
Schools  based  on  SPEED 

form  clerical  work  of  various  kinds.  The 
number  of  office  workers  who  do  only 
stenographic  or  bookkeeping  work  is 
comparatively  small.  In  the  modern  of¬ 
fice,  detailed  clerical  work  is  performed 
by  means  of  machinery.  .  . 

Need  we  feel  any  longer  that  the 
school  man  might  take  offense  at  our 
assertion  that  the  mere  teaching  of  short¬ 
hand,  typing,  and  bookkeeping  is  not 
enough?  That  a  well-rounded  course  of 
study  should  include  adding-  and  book¬ 
keeping-machine  training?  That  his 
“business  curriculum”  is  inadequate? 

This  bulletin  specifies,  for  minimum 
equipment,  adding,  listing  and  calculat¬ 
ing,  dictating,  filing,  typewriting  and 
duplicating  equipment.  It  suggests  three 
plans  for  office  practice  instruction  in 
all  of  which  the  Underwood  Sundstrand 
is  recommended,  by  inference;  and  it 
specifically  recommends  a  minimum  of 
one  10-key  adding-listing  machine  for 
the  ten  typewriters  to  be  used  in  the  of¬ 
fice  practice  room. 

It  says,  further: 

“ . While  the  equipment  contains 

practically  all  the  necessary  kinds  of  of¬ 
fice  devices,  additional  purchases  should 


be  based  upon  the  results  of  a  survey  of 
the  kinds  of  equipment  used  in  local  of¬ 
fices.  For  example,  the  minimum  equip¬ 
ment  list  does  not  include  bookkeeping 
or  billing  machines.  If,  however,  the 
survey  of  equipment  in  local  offices  in¬ 
dicates  that  bookkeeping  and  billing  ma¬ 
chines  are  used  extensively  in  offices 
which  provide  employment  opportunities 
for  high  school  graduates,  local  school 
officers  will  be  justified  in  purchasing 
bookkeeping  and  billing  machines.” 

Educators  Admit  Need 

Here  is  a  State  Department  of  Educa¬ 
tion  telling  its  high  school  principals: 
“The  business  curriculum  in  city  high 
schools  is  inadequate.  .  .  What  better 
machine  could  the  adding  machine  sales¬ 
man  offer,  as  the  nucleus  around  which 
the  commercial  department  can  build  its 
office  practice  laboratory,  than  the  Under¬ 
wood  Sundstrand?  Could  the  student  be 
given  a  better  machine  on  which  to  learn 
the  operating  principles  of  mechanical 
addition,  subtraction  and  multiplica¬ 
tion?  Isn’t  the  8142-13  the  ideal  ma¬ 
chine  for  teaching  the  operating  princi¬ 
ples  of  mechanical  bookkeeping  where, 
for  financial  reasons,  the  sale  of  more 
expensive  bookkeeping  machines  is  im¬ 
possible  for  the  time  being?  And  if 
school  finances  are  such  that  even  this 
small  beginning  is  impossible  for  the 
present,  isn’t  this  the  time  to  lay  the 
groundwork?  And  what  better  “prod” 
can  we  give  the  business  college  man 


W.  W.  Walter,  Philadelphia,  demonstrates  an  accounting  machine. 
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than  is  found  in  the  statement,  “The 
business  curriculum  in  city  high  schools 
is  inadequate.  .  .  .?” 

The  old  business  college  taught  Short¬ 
hand,  Business  English,  Penmanship, 
Rapid  Calculation,  Bookkeeping  and, 
perhaps,  a  smattering  of  Commercial 
Law,  Banking  and  Telegraphy.  The  first 
schools  to  adopt  typewriters  did  not 
teach  typing.  They  had  not  yet  been 
sold  the  touch  method.  Standards  of 
proficiency  in  typewriting  were  widely 
scattered.  Those  schools  which  had  for 
some  time  been  teaching  touch  typing 
were  already  turning  out  30-words-per- 
minute  touch  typists,  while  others  were 
still  turning  out  hunt-and-peck  products. 
Standards  today  are  so  nearly  stabilized 
at  the  highest  level  that  can  be  reached 
with  present-day  teaching  methods,  that 
only  a  gigantic  pedagogic  effort  could 
boost  them  to  any  appreciable  extent. 

Here  is  where  a  real  analogy  exists. 
Many  an  old  typewriter  man  is  respon¬ 
sible,  aside  from  the  typewriters  that  he 
sold  to  schools,  for  the  idea  itself.  He 
had  to  sell  the  idea  of  an  installation  of 
a  typewriting  department,  if  not  the  en¬ 
tire  commercial  course,  before  the  rela¬ 
tive  merits  of  his  typewriter  were  even 
taken  into  consideration.  He  had  to  pre¬ 
sent  facts  and  figures  on  (1)  the  growth 
the  infant  industry  was  enjoying  and 
its  consequent  demand  for  skilled  oper¬ 
ators;  (2)  the  increasing  popularity  of 
the  touch  method,  which  of  necessity  had 
to  be  taught  in  schools;  and  (3)  the 
growing  number  of  schools  adopting 
commercial  courses. 

I  believe  that  the  adding  and  account¬ 
ing  machine  salesman  will  find  an  anal¬ 
ogy  between  the  pioneer  days  of  the 
typewriter  and  the  adding-figuring  situ¬ 
ation  in  schools  today.  The  commercial 
department  and  the  commercial  school 
offer  fertile  fields  in  which  the  salesman 
may  exercise  his  imagination  and  plan 
his  work.  He  should  tell  the  school  man 
what  a  wonderful  future  there  is  for  the 
office  appliance  field  and,  as  a  conse¬ 
quence,  for  commercial  education.  In 
doing  so,  he  should  point  out  how  far 
short  of  the  real  goal  our  present  com¬ 
mercial  courses  are.  He  should  remind 
the  educator  that  the  complete  mechan¬ 
ization  of  the  large  office  requires  skilled 
specialists  and  that  the  modernization  of 
the  smaller  office  requires  workers  pos¬ 
sessing  a  broad  knowledge  of  office  pro¬ 
cedure.  He  should  point  out  that  the 
graduating  student  who  does  not  possess, 
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(Bottom)  Students  at 
the  John  Hay  High 
School  in  Cleveland 
prepare  themselves  for 
good  positions  in  the 
world  of  business  in 
th  is  carefully-planned 
and  adequately-equip- 
p  e  d  office  -  practice 
laboratory. 


Photo  at  right  courtesy 
of  Scholastic  Magazine. 
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(Top)  The  touch  typ¬ 
ist  who  knows  her  key¬ 
board  has  already  mas¬ 
tered  one-third  of  the 
Sundstrand  keyboard. 
The  same  fingering  is 
used  on  the  adding- 
machine  that  is  used 
on  the  typewriter. 

* 

(Center)  A  good 
touch-typist  who  learns 
the  rudiments  of  book¬ 
keeping  may  quickly 
step  into  a  higher  pay¬ 
ing  position  by  learn¬ 
ing  the  operation  of 
an  accounting  or  book¬ 
keeping  machine. 


in  addition  to  a  good  knowledge  of  short¬ 
hand  and  typing,  at  least  a  working 
knowledge  of  the  office  machines  which 
he  will  meet  in  the  business  world,  is 
poorly  prepared  to  enter  either  type  of 
office  in  competition  with  graduates  of 
schools  offering  this  broader  training. 


Sundstrand’s  Speed:  A  Point  of 
Interest. 


There  is  another  motive  here  that 
ought  to  prompt  the  adding  and  account¬ 
ing  machine  salesman  to  greater  school 
sales  effort.  We  know  thQt  ^£“Qt 

( Continued  on  P 
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ALTHOUGH  a  hut  in  the  woods  may 
be  a  swell  place  to  invent  a  better 
mousetrap,  it’s  no  place  to  plan  a  cam¬ 
paign  to  sell  them. 

Centuries  ago  the  American  Indians, 
who  invented  traps  for  larger  game  than 
mice,  established  a  custom  which  has 
been  continued  by  Americans  generally. 
It  was  called  the  “pow-wow.”  At  stated 
intervals  they  gathered  from  near  and 
far  to  report  happenings,  exchange 
views  on  the  best  manner  for  planting 
corn,  trapping  bears,  killing  fowl  and 
scalping  “pale-faces.” 

The  present  equivalent  of  the  “pow¬ 
wow”  is  the  conference  and  although  the 
former  term  has  fallen  into  disrepute 
no  business  man  ever  went  to  a  confer¬ 
ence  in  more  seriousness  than  the  Indian 
set  out  to  attend  a  “pow-wow.”  It  meant 
something  important  to  him — an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  greet  old  friends,  to  exchange 
grunts,  to  listen  to  words  of  wisdom 
from  the  chiefs,  to  tell  of  accomplish¬ 
ments  and  to  discuss  ideas  for  develop¬ 
ment. 

Like  true  sons  of  Hiawatha,  the  Dis¬ 
trict  Managers  set  up  their  tepee  in  the 
Commodore  Hotel  in  New  York  early  in 
December  and  then  settled  down  to  the 
sober  task  of  “talking  business.” 

If  the  Indians  could  have  foreseen  the 
problems  which  confront  “tribe”  lead¬ 
ers  today,  they  might  have  sold  Manhat¬ 
tan  Island  sooner  than  they  did;  for  the 
task  of  properly  maintaining  a  world¬ 
wide  organization  presents  difficulties 
before  which  even  Big  Chief  Sitting- 
Bull  might  have  quailed. 

Acting  on  the  theory  that  two  heads 
are  better  than  one,  the  District  Mana¬ 
gers,  executives  and  division  heads  sat 
down  together  day  after  day  to  discuss 


Reading  around  the  table  from  right  to  left  starting  at  front 
Gentes,  George  Button,  George  Crossan,  H.  J.  Crewdson,  M.t 
Minton,  W.  F.  Helmond,  J.  D.  Donovan,  O.  J.  Sundstrand,  A. 
F.  L.  Benedict,  S.  A.  Neidich,  G.  W.  Campbell,  M.  S.  Eylar,  E 
Foothorap,  L.  E.  Lentz,  O.  G.  Julihn,  F.  D.  Lehn,  R.  B.  Busw 
left  to  right:  A.  E.  Tongue,  L.  Y.  Hagan,  H.  L.  Pitman,  R.  E.  & 


Hold  Ann 


past  events  and  to  plan  for  the  coming 
year. 

Not  one  phase  of  our  many-sided  bus¬ 
iness  escaped  the  close  scrutiny  of  the 
conferees  and  no  territory  in  the  whole 
country  was  considered  too  small  to  be 
passed  by  without  delving  into  the  local 
situation. 

Vice-president  Eylar  acted  as  chair¬ 
man  of  the  many  sessions  of  the  confer¬ 
ence  during  the  week  beginning  Decem¬ 
ber  third  and  of  the  individual  district 
conferences  held  during  the  first  half 
of  the  following  week. 

One  of  the  highlights  of  the  confer¬ 
ence  was  the  Friday  session  at  which 
time  the  models  developed  during  1934 
were  displayed  in  the  President’s  recep¬ 
tion  room  and  an  interesting  series  of 


lantern  slides  shown,  depicting  the  man¬ 
ufacturing  processes  at  the  Hartford  and 
Bridgeport  works. 

Dr.  R.  W.  Woodward  of  the  Hartford 
Works  gave  a  very  interesting  and  in¬ 
formative  talk  on  the  metallurgy  of  our 
products  and  explained  how  metals  are 
selected  for  the  various  parts,  why  they 
are  selected  and  how  they  are  prepared 
for  actual  use.  A  complete  story  by  Dr. 
Woodward  will  be  included  in  an  early 
issue  of  the  NEWS. 

On  Friday  night  President  Wagoner 
gave  a  dinner  to  the  District  Managers 
at  the  Metropolitan  Club.  The  picture 
shown  here  was  taken  before  dinner  was 
served  and  the  expressions  of  all  pres¬ 
ent  indicate  that  the  affair  was  one  of 
those  happy  get-togethers  when,  for  the 
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er:  C.  R.  Strohm,  W.  F.  Arnold,  George  Crouch,  R.  B. 
Seely,  F.  A.  Greis,  E.  W.  Curtis,  Jr.,  J.  A.  B.  Smith,  C.  L. 
en,  C.  H.  Bolton,  F.  U.  Conard,  B.  C.  Stickney,  E.  R.  Baines, 
Wagoner,  E.  A.  Trefzger,  F.  F.  Wright,  C.  S.  Duncan,  H.  A. 
A.  M.  Coffman,  FI.  C.  Marschalk.  Second  row  at  left  of  table, 
irt,  W.  A.  Dobson,  J.  W.  Davis. 
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io\  Conference 


time,  thoughts  of  business  are  cast  aside 
and  those  present,  brought  together  by 
mutual  interest  and  respect,  proceed  to 
regale  one  another  with  song  and  story. 
As  in  other  years,  song  books  were  pre¬ 
sented  to  all  present  and  the  dinner  was 
followed  by  a  songfest  fraught  with 
bathroom  tenors,  barking  baritones  and 
base  bassos.  Probably  Bing  Crosby, 
James  Melton,  John  McCormack,  Bon- 
elli,  Martinelli,  et  al  would  starve  to 
death  trying  to  sell  office  machines  and, 
by  the  same  token,  certain  District  Man¬ 
agers,  whose  names  we  will  NOT  men¬ 
tion,  would  be  in  the  poorhouse  if — 
oh  well,  skip  it. 

After  the  second  session  on  Monday, 
December  tenth,  the  District  Managers 
moved  on  to  Connecticut  and  Tuesday 


was  spent  on  a  tour  of  inspection  of  the 
works. 

Those  who  had  not  been  to  either 
Hartford  or  Bridgeport  in  the  past  two 
or  three  years  were  amazed  at  the 
changes  and  improvements  that  have 
been  effected  by  Messrs.  Campbell  and 
Conard.  The  district  managers  were 
unanimous  in  their  praise  of  the  engi¬ 
neering  skill  shown  in  the  production 
of  the  Three-Point  Control  Sundstrand 
and  the  Underwood  Special. 

They  were  also  unanimous  in  their 
optimism  as  to  the  future  outlook  in 
their  respective  territories.  The  person¬ 
nel  in  every  district  has  been  brought  up 
to  fighting  quota,  new  sales  agencies 
have  been  established  at  strategic 
points,  the  service  organizations  have 


been  carefully  trained  and  the  general 
feeling  was  that  we  are  going  into  1935 
with  banners  flying,  horns  blowing, 
bells  ringing  and  everything  set  to  make 
1935  a  year  that  will  go  down  in  history 
as  the  corner  that  ended  corner-turning. 

Those  attending  the  conference  were: 

P.  D.  Wagoner,  president;  M.  S.  Ey- 
lar,  vice-president;  F.  F.  Wright,  gen¬ 
eral  sales  manager;  C.  R.  Strohm,  as¬ 
sistant  to  the  president;  L.  E.  Lentz, 
vice-president;  M.  A.  Seely,  assistant 
general  sales  manager;  H.  J.  Crewdson, 
sales  manager,  typewriter  division;  Al¬ 
fred  Jensen,  sales  manager,  accounting 
machine  division;  W.  F.  Arnold,  sales 
manager,  adding  machine  division;  E. 
W.  Curtis,  Jr.,  sales  manager,  supply 
division;  F.  D.  Lehn,  manager,  export 
division;  J.  D.  Donovan,  educational  di¬ 
rector;  C.  S.  Duncan,  secretary  and 
treasurer;  E.  R.  Baines,  comptroller; 
G.  H.  Crossan,  service  manager;  G.  W. 
Campbell,  Hartford  Works  manager;  F. 
U.  Conard,  Bridgeport  Works  manager; 

E.  A.  Trefzger,  managing  director  of  the 
British  organization;  0.  J.  Sundstrand, 
W.  F.  Helmond,  H.  A.  Foothorap,  J.  A. 
B.  Smith,  C.  L.  Minton,  Atlantic  district 
manager;  George  Crouch,  New  York 
district  manager,  typewriter  division ; 

F.  A.  Greis,  New  York  district  man¬ 
ager,  adding  and  accounting  machine 
division ;  F.  L.  Benedict,  Eastern  district 
manager;  C.  H.  Bolton,  Central  district 
manager;  R.  B.  Buswell,  Western  dis¬ 
trict  manager;  W.  M.  Coffman,  Pacific 
district  manager;  L.  Y.  Hagan,  South¬ 
ern  district  manager,  H.  L.  Pitman  and 
W.  A.  Dobson.  The  session  devoted  to 
supplies  was  also  attended  by  J.  W. 
Davis  and  S.  A.  Neidich. 
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De  nver  Dope 

as  dished  out  by 

Ted  Sloat,  branch  manager,  Denver 
with  embellishments  by  that 
veteran  bull-thrower,  Buffalo  Bill,  Jr. 


I  DON’T  claim  to 
I  be  a  second  W al¬ 
ter  Winchell  but 
after  more  than  six 
months  in  this  ter¬ 
ritory  I’ve  discov¬ 
ered  a  number  of 
“Things  I  Never 
Knew  Before.” 
Maybe  youse  guys 
will  find  them  in¬ 
teresting,  too.  For 
instance,  I  never  knew: 

That  the  state  of  Colorado  covers  more 
square  miles  than  the  entire  country  of 
Switzerland  and  that  the  part  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains  located  in  Colorado 
covers  more  territory  than  the  Swiss 
Alps.  (Aside  to  Fred  Lehn:  Before  tak¬ 
ing  another  trip  to  Europe  come  on  out 
here  and  practice  up  on  your  mountain¬ 
climbing.) 

That  the  Denver  territory,  extending 
from  Sheridan,  Wyoming  on  the  north  to 
Gallup,  New  Mexico  on  the  south,  meas¬ 
ures  1,250  miles  and  that  the  east-west 
boundaries  are  separated  by  about  1,000 
miles  of  assorted  landscape  and  scen¬ 
ery.  Just  an  intimate  little  territory 
where  everyone  knows  everyone  else  by 
his  first  name. 

That  the  average  altitude  of  the  entire 
Denver  territory,  which  covers  Colo¬ 
rado,  most  of  Wyoming,  New  Mexico 
and  the  western  sections  of  Nebraska 
and  Kansas  is  5,000  feet.  In  other  words 
we’re  as  far  above  sea-level  as  you  fel¬ 
lows  in  New  York  would  be  if  they 
stacked  four  Empire  State  Buildings, 
one  on  top  of  the  other,  and  stuck  you 
on  top  of  all  that.  Breath-taking?  Say! 
We  sprint  from  Gallup  to  Sheridan 
every  morning  before  breakfast.  (Edi¬ 
tor’s  Note:  Mr.  Sloat  is  known  to  his 
intimate  friends  as  Baron  Munchausen.) 

That  there  are  26  different  tribes  or 
nations  of  Indians  living  in  New  Mex¬ 
ico.  The  Navajos  are  the  largest  tribe, 
with  a  population  of  some  25,000 
braves,  squaws  and  papoopi  or  pap¬ 
ooses  (children,  to  you.) 

That  there  isn’t  a  Navajo  in  New 
Mexico  who  would  recognize  a  Navajo 
blanket  because  most  of  the  latter  are 
made  in  places  like  Brooklyn  and  Fall 
River. 

That  more  than  half  the  inhabitants 


of  New  Mexico  are  either  Mexicans  or 
Indians  or  Mexican-Indians  or  Indian- 
Mexicans.  (Oh,  yes,  there  is  a  differ¬ 
ence.) 

That  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  taught  the 
Indians  to  take  their  liquor  straight  but 
it  took  A.  W.  Liebes  to  teach  them  to 
use  Underwoods  instead  of  birch-bark 
and  berry- juice  to  write  their  Indian 
love  lyrics.  (If  I  get  mixed  up  on  this 
from  time  to  time,  don’t  give  up.  I  can 
struggle  through  to  the  end  if  you  can.) 

That  Al,  who  is  sub-branch  manager 
at  Albuquerque,  proved  the  foregoing 
by  turning  in  167%  of  quota  in  a  recent 
sales  contest. 

That  this  fresh  western  air  also  keeps 
J.  W.  McLaughlin  full  of  pep  and  ex- 


A1  Liebes  never  misses  a  chance 
to  make  a  demonstration. 

plains  why  he  turned  in  111%  of  quota 
of  adding  and  accounting  machine  sales 
during  the  same  three  months. 

That— (this  paragraph  to  be  clipped 
out  of  copy  of  the  NEWS  sent  to  Comp¬ 
troller  Baines)  Mac,  who  learned  Indian 
trading  from  Chief  Rain-in-the-Face  and 
his  son,  Little  Chief  Mud-in-your-Eye, 
accepts  “wampum”  in  his  deals  with  In¬ 
dians.  He  returned  from  one  of  his  re¬ 
cent  trips  with  four  orders  for  new  add¬ 
ing  machines.  The  trade-ins  consisted  of 
one  otter  skin,  two  Navajo  rugs  and  one 
National  Cash  Register. 

That  Sugar  (the  refined  article,  not 
the  filthy  lucre)  and  Cattle  are  two  of 
the  largest  industries  in  this  territory. 

That  in  refining  sugar  there  is  a  large 


amount  of  syrup  left  over,  which  cannot 
be  marketed.  This  by-product  is  sprin¬ 
kled  on  alfalfa  and  other  fodder  with 
the  result,  dear  reader,  that  the  cows 
who  eat  this  sweetened  food  are  the  con¬ 
tented  cows  that  give  sweetened  (con¬ 
densed)  milk.  The  boy-cows  (bulls,  to 
you)  that  eat  it  grow  up  to  be  sugar 
daddies  and  the  pigs  that  eat  it  are  ship¬ 
ped  to  you  as  sugar-cured  hams. 

That  there  are  three  kinds  of  cowboys 
in  this  territory:  drugstore  cowboys, 
movie  cowboys  and  just  plain  cowboys 
— thousands  of  them. 

That  some  of  the  ranches  in  this  terri¬ 
tory  consist  of  100,000  acres  of  grazing 
land. 

That  some  ranch-owners  live  100  miles 
from  the  nearest  railroad  station  and 
never  miss  a  train. 

That  gasoline  is  sometimes  40c  a  gal¬ 
lon  which  explains  why  people  out  here, 
whose  names  are  not  Ed  Wynn,  still  stick 
to  their  horses. 

That  Colorado  is  sometimes  called  the 
“Centennial  State”  because  it  was  ad¬ 
mitted  in  1876,  the  year  of  the  centennial 
of  United  States  independence. 

That  practically  every  tourist  to  the 
Grand  Canyon  now  remarks:  “What  a 
swell  place  to  throw-away  old  razor 
blades.” 

That  gold  was  discovered  near  Pikes 
Peak  in  1858  which  brought  the  first 
Anglo-Saxon  settlements  to  this  region. 
Since  that  time,  and  especially  since 
early  in  1934,  I’ve  been  digging  for  gold 
in  offices  and  schools. 

That  Colorado  is  also  rich  in  other 
mineral  resources:  silver,  copper,  lead, 
zinc,  tungsten  and  coal.  (Is  there  no  end 
to  this  fellow’s  fund  of  knowledge?) 

That  the  “dude”  ranch  business  is  very 
good,  thank  you,  and  that  Colorado 
abounds  in  summer  and  winter  resorts 
which  attract  a  large  Eastern  population. 

That  rattlesnakes  are  numerous,  big 
game  plentiful,  (all  except  elephants 
which  are  scarce  just  now)  and  fishing 
the  best  in  the  country.  (Editor’s  Note: 
This  sounds  like  boasting.  Who  will 
make  Ted  Sloat  eat  these  words?  And 
his  fish,  too?) 

That  in  spite  of  playing  “hide-and-go- 
seek”  with  grizzly  b’ars  and  “hop-o-me- 
thumb”  with  rattlesnakes,  the  Denver 
salesmen  do  not 
wear  buckskins, 
drink  snake-oil 
(not  since  Repeal) 
nor  shoot  from  the 
hip — especially  on 
Sundays. 

The  information 
contained  in  the 
above  was  obtained 
from  sources  which 
we  consider  reliable 
but  is  not  guaran¬ 
teed. — Editor. 
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Movie  Tie-Up 

The  Kansas  City  branch  left  no  stone 
unturned  to  cash-in  on  the  publicity 
value  of  Eddie  Cantor’s  new  picture, 
Kid  Millions. 

Three  attractive  girls  were  stationed 
in  the  foyer  of  the  Midland  Theatre 
where  they  typed  the  following  message 
which  was  handed  to  theatre  patrons: 

See 

Eddie  Cantor’s  Best  Picture:  “Kid 
Millions” 

Starting  Friday,  November  23rd 

Loew’s  Midland 

Eddie  Cantor  uses  the  Underwood 
Portable  for  speed,  accuracy,  and 
durability. 

If  you  detect  an  error  in  spelling  in  the 
message  above,  mail  your  criticism  to 
911  Grand  Avenue,  and  see  Eddie 
Cantor  in  “Kid  Millions”  as  the  guest 
of 

Underwood  Elliott  Fisher  Company 

This  message  was  passed  out  to  about 
20,000  people  who  visited  the  theatre. 
In  spite  of  the  crowds  around  the  girls 
they  made  only  20  errors.  At  any  rate 
that  is  the  number  of  passes  we  gave 
away. 

The  George  B.  Peck  Company,  one 
of  our  active  portable  dealers,  distrib¬ 
uted  a  similar  message  to  their  custo¬ 
mers,  written  on  their  own  letter  heads. 
They  also  announced  Barney  Stapert’s 
visit. 

We  gave  our  portable  dealers  in  town, 
attractive  posters  and  photographs  of 
Cantor  for  their  windows.  We  also  gave 
away  10,000  of  the  Eddie  Cantor  book¬ 
lets:  “I  Do  All  My  Jesting  on  an  Un¬ 
derwood  Portable.” 

To  further  publicize  the  “tie-up”  we 
had  banners  made  for  our  new  truck. 
All  in  all  we  secured  quite  a  bit  of  good 
advertising  and  a  number  of  portable 
prospects  whom  we  hope  to  sell. — Asso¬ 
ciate  Editor  Conklin. 

Radio  Tie-Up 

The  Hoffman  Printing  Company,  au¬ 
thorized  agent  for  the  Underwood  por¬ 
table  in  Seminole,  Oklahoma,  cashed  in 
on  Mrs.  Roosevelt’s  Americans  of  To¬ 
morrow  broadcasts  to  the  tune  of  seven 
portable  sales  in  one  week.  Judge  Hoff¬ 
man  used  newspaper  advertising  and 
window  displays  to  call  attention  to  the 
broadcasts. 

66 At  the  Top-Most  Peak ” 

Thanks  to  Associate  Editor  McCor¬ 
mick,  Dallas  Branch,  we  are  able  to 
reprint  herewith  excerpts  from  an  arti¬ 
cle  which  appeared  recently  in  The 
W axahachie  Enterprise: 

In  efficiency  equipment  for  the  office, 
the  typewriter  stands  pre-eminently 
first  and  should  be  given  first  consid¬ 
eration  in  its  selection. 


These  charming  girls  made  the  “movie  tie-up”  in  Kansas  City  a  big  success. 


CLICKINGS 


The  Underwood  typewriter  has  blaz¬ 
ed  the  way  to  a  perfected  mechanism. 

It  stands  today  at  the  top-most  peak 
in  the  estimation  of  discriminating  typ¬ 
ists.  The  Underwood  typewriter  stands 
up  under  hard,  consistent  usage,  gives 
fullest  measure  of  satisfaction — always 
- — -and  costs  the  minimum  in  upkeep. 

Every  article  in  this  Fort  Worth  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  Waxahachie  Enterprise  was 
written  on  an  Underwood.  It  is  the 
writer’s  opinion,  formed  after  using 
practically  every  other  make  of  type¬ 
writer  on  the  market,  that  the  Under¬ 
wood  combines  more  essentials  to 
speed,  accuracy  and  efficiency  than  any 
other  make  of  machine.  Counting  first 
cost,  then  its  minimum  in  upkeep  dur¬ 
ing  the  years  it  gives  service,  it  is  by 
far  the  most  economical  machine  on 
the  market. 

The  Vital  Circle 

When  Some  One  starts  Buying 
Then  Some  One  starts  Selling; 

When  Some  One  starts  Selling 
Then  Some  One  starts  Making; 

When  Some  One  starts  Making 
Then  Some  One  Starts  Working; 

When  Some  One  starts  Working 
Then  Some  One  starts  Earning; 

When  Some  One  starts  Earning 
Then  Some  One  starts  Buying. 

(Fred  Giesman, 

The  Chicago  Market  Daily) 

Clipped  and  sent  in  by  C.  H.  Prentice, 
Boston  typewriter  division. 

Atlanta 

We  now  have  one  of  the  most  modern, 
up-to-date  Service  departments  of  any 
UEF  branch  in  the  United  States  and 
the  splendid  job  being  done  by  our  Ser¬ 
vice  Foreman,  L.  L.  Kidd,  in  building 
up  the  service  organization  in  which  the 
personnel  has  more  than  doubled  in  the 
last  eighteen  months,  is  a  performance 
that  should  receive  the  highest  commen¬ 
dation. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  department’s 
removal  to  larger  quarters  Mr.  Vance 
gave  a  buffet  luncheon  to  the  entire 


branch  force.  The  picture  herewith  was 
taken  after  the  luncheon  and  before  the 
work  benches,  cabinets  and  other  fix¬ 
tures  were  moved  into  the  service  de¬ 
partment’s  new  quarters.  —  Associate 
Editor  Brooks. 

“ More  Than  Grateful 99 

This  letter  of  appreciation  was  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  Norfolk  Branch  service 
department. 

Please  allow  me  to  say  thank  you  for 
so  kindly  repairing  my  typewriter.  I 
had  not  expected  that  you  would  clean  it 
though  it  sorely  needed  it.  I  cannot  see 
the  shine,  but  I  feel  the  smoothness  of 
the  keys  and  the  silver  parts  so  that  I 
am  sure  you  cleaned  it ;  and,  too,  I  smell 
the  freshness  of  the  liquid  used  in  clean¬ 
ing  it. 

As  I  depend  on  a  typewriter  a  great 
deal,  I  am  more  than  grateful  to  have  it. 
So,  once  again,  I  thank  you. 

Sincerely  yours, 

( signed )  Annie  Rose  Moses. 

The  above  letter,  typed  without  error, 
was  written  by  a  colored  student  of  the 
Hampton  Institute,  Hampton,  Va.  It  is 
interesting  to  me  because: 

First:  It  demonstrates  how  good  a  few 
words  of  appreciation  can  make  one 
feel,  even  though  the  service  ren¬ 
dered  was  only  a  duty. 

Second:  It  is  one  of  the  few  expres¬ 
sions  of  thanks  we  have  ever  re¬ 
ceived  under  such  circumstances, 
and, 

Third:  It  came  to  us  from  a  young 
blind  girl,  who  although  dreadfully 
handicapped  probably  makes  it  her 
business  to  spread  all  the  joy  she 
can.  And  she  can  spread  a  lot  with 
her  Underwood  Portable. 

— 7.  C.  Knowles,  Manager, 

Richmond  Branch. 
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EAST  MEETS  WEST 

KIPLING  said,  “East  is  East  and  West 
is  West  and  never  the  twain  shall 
meet.”  But  he  wasn’t  talking  about  the 
far-flung  UEF  family  when  he  wrote 
those  words. 

Last  month  East,  represented  by  H.  J. 
Crewdson,  Sales  Manager,  Typewriter 
Division,  met  West,  particularly  the  Pa¬ 
cific  District,  at  a  series  of  interesting 
meetings  in  Butte,  Spokane,  Portland, 
Seattle,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles, 
San  Diego,  Salt  Lake  City  and  Denver. 

At  Portland  the  meeting  was  attended 
by  District  Manager  Coffman,  Branch 
Manager  Salisbury  of  Boise,  Branch 
Manager  Ehrsam  of  Portland  and  all  the 
Portland  salesmen. 

In  Seattle,  San  Francisco  and  Los  An¬ 
geles  the  meetings  were  attended  by  Mr. 
Coffman  in  addition  to  the  branch  man¬ 
agers  and  salesmen  of  the  respective 
offices. 

Branch  Managers  Walsh  of  Sacra¬ 
mento  and  Weitz  of  Fresno  journeyed  to 
’Frisco  to  attend  the  meeting  there  and 
to  enjoy  the  luncheon.  In  regard  to  the 
latter  Miss  Stein,  associate  editor  of  the 
NEWS  writes,  “We  might  call  your  at¬ 
tention  to  the  fact  that  the  photograph 
of  this  luncheon  differs  slightly  from  the 
general  run  in  that  the  men  are  not 
holding  a  sandwich  in  one  hand  and  a 
bottle  of  beer  in  the  other.  However,  we 
hasten  to  add  that  just  prior  to  the  tak¬ 
ing  of  this  picture,  the  boys  were  given 
a  nice  free  lunch  which  they  appreci¬ 
ated  very  much. 

“The  meeting  was  very  interesting  and 
highly  instructive  and  we  hope  that  be¬ 
fore  long  it  will  be  our  pleasure  to  have 
a  return  visit  from  Mr.  Crewdson.  The 
old-timers  all  agree  that  when  it  comes 
to  a  knowledge  of  typewriters  the  name 
CREWDSON  means  plenty.” 

Branch  Manager  Russell  of  Phoenix 
attended  the  splendid  meeting  at  Los 


Angeles  and  the  new  manager  of  the  El 
Paso  Branch,  E.  W.  LaTourette,  was 
present  at  the  get-together  in  Denver. 

That  the  salesmen  of  the  Pacific  Dis¬ 
trict  appreciated  Mr.  Crewdson’s  visit  is 
evidenced  by  the  letters  which  were  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  many  offices  included 
in  his  itinerary. 

That  Mr.  Crewdson  enjoyed  his  trip 
is  indicated  by  his  own  words: 
“Throughout  the  Pacific  District  I  ob¬ 
served  on  the  part  of  the  Branch  Man¬ 
agers  and  the  salesmen  in  all  divisions 
an  alert  interest  in  the  Company’s  bus¬ 
iness  that  was  very  gratifying.  While  I 
have  not,  prior  to  this  time,  visited  the 
Pacific  District  during  the  depression 
years,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  our  sales 
people  generally,  throughout  the  Dis¬ 
trict,  are  feeling  much  more  optimistic. 
There  seems  to  be  a  definite  sentiment 
that  business  is  coming  back  rapidly 
and  the  sales  results  year-to-date  in  the 
Typewriter  Division,  Pacific  District, 
conclusively  so  indicate — particularly 
in  the  last  three  months  or  so.” 


CONSUMER  ACCEPTANCE 

( Continued,  from  Page  4) 


1—  UNDERWOOD  281 

2 —  Remington  212 

3 —  No  preference . 175 

4 —  Royal  and 

5 —  Corona — tied  146  ea. 

6 —  L.  C.  Smith .  83 

7 —  Woodstock  6 

8 —  Burroughs  .  3 


Total  votes  . 1052 


If  you’re  located  in  a  college  town, 
buy  a  copy  of  Sales  Management  (it’s 
full  of  helpful  material)  and  go  to  the 
campus  and  get  into  a  friendly  argument 
with  some  of  the  boys  about  the  Ross- 
Federal  survey.  Check  their  reactions 
against  the  findings  of  the  survey.  Ask 


them  about  their  typewriter  preference. 
Who  knows?  You  may  find  a  lad  who  is 
just  waiting  for  someone  to  ask  him  to 
buy  an  Underwood. 

Here  is  the  lowdown  on  what  college 
men  prefer  in  order  of  preference: 

1.  Cigarettes :  no  preference — 
Camel,  Chesterfield. 

2.  Toothpaste:  Colgate,  Dr. 
Lyons,  Ipana. 

3.  Shaving  Cream:  Williams, 
Palmolive,  Colgate. 

4.  Typewriters:  Underwood, 
Remington,  no  preference. 

5.  Fountain  Pens:  Parker, 

Shaeffer,  Waterman. 

6.  Mechanical  Pencils:  No 
preference,  Parker,  Wahl. 

7.  Strap  Watches:  Elgin,  Wal¬ 
tham,  Bulova. 

8.  Pocket  Watches:  Elgin, 
Waltham,  Hamilton. 

9.  Autos  Under  $800:  Ford, 
Chevrolet,  Plymouth. 

10.  Autos,  $800  to  $1200: 
Buick,  Dodge,  Pontiac. 

11.  Autos,  $1200  to  $2000: 
Buick,  LaSalle,  Chrysler. 

12.  Autos  Over  $2000:  Cadillac, 
Packard,  Duesenberg. 

13.  Tires:  Goodyear,  Firestone, 
General. 


Teachers’  Convention 

The  Southern  Commercial  Teachers 
Association  Convention  was  held  in 
Nashville,  November  29  to  December  1. 
The  convention  as  a  whole  was  quite  a 
success  and  the  UEF  display  was  given 
much  attention  by  the  visiting  teachers. 

Mr.  W.  D.  M.  Simmons,  school  sales 
manager,  came  down  for  the  convention 
and,  needless  to  say,  his  presence  was 
appreciated  by  the  teachers  as  well  as 
by  the  personnel  of  the  Nashville  office. 
- — Associate  Editor  Pittman. 


The  “Crewdson”  luncheon  in  San  Francisco,  where  East  met  West. 
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competition  in  the  matter  of  high-speed 
production  in  the  adding-accounting  ma¬ 
chine  line.  When  this  branch  of  our 
business  reaches  the  proportions  it  is 
bound  to  assume,  why  not  have  the  op¬ 
erators  at  ready  command,  who  can 
bring  out  of  our  machines  the  best  there 
is  in  them,  in  speed  and  skill  of  oper¬ 
ation? 

Intensive  research  work  at  the  home 
office  early  in  1934  gave  us  some  real 
ideas  of  the  actual  speed-listing  possi¬ 
bilities  of  the  Underwood  Sundstrand. 
Customers’  time  studies  showed  us  what 
high  degrees  of  skill  actual  business 
practice  makes  possible  on  our  adding- 
figuring  machines.  The  schools,  and  the 
schools  alone,  can  and  should  work  out 
the  pedagogical  methods  to  develop  skill 
and  speed  on  figuring  machines. 

The  accompanying  illustration  shows 
how  readily  the  touch  typist  can  adapt 
his  touch  typing  to  our  Sundstrand  key¬ 
board.  With  only  six  keys  remaining  for 
him  to  “learn”  it  tells  quite  eloquently 
what  a  high  degree  of  listing  speed  a 
little  practice  will  give.  Typing  skill 
is  an  old  story  with  school  people.  Visual 
demonstrations  of  speed  and  skill  in  as¬ 
sociated  lines  will  kindle  their  desire  to 
guide  and  teach  the  operation  of  these 
other  machines. 

Opportunities  for  the  development  of 
high  degrees  of  skill  must  be  present  in 
a  course  of  “mechanical”  training  before 
the  pedagogic  instincts  of  an  educator 
are  awakened  to  the  extent  that  he  be¬ 
comes  eager  to  adopt  it.  Such  opportuni¬ 
ties  do  exist  in  our  line;  particularly  in 
the  adding-figuring  machine.  It  is  not 
limited  to  that  alone,  for  typing  skill  on 
the  part  of  the  student  can  readily  be 
converted  to  skillful  operation  of  our 
typewriter-type  bookkeeping  machines 
and  touch  operating  skill  on  our  Sund¬ 
strand  keyboard  can  be  carried  over 
into  skillful  operation  of  the  adding- 
machine  type  of  bookkeeping  machine. 
Given  a  rudimentary  knowledge  of  book¬ 
keeping  and  a  reasonable  amount  of 
typing  and  adding-machine  listing  skill, 
the  student  is  admirably  equipped  to 
tackle  any  bookkeeping  machine. 

At  the  present  time  no  adding  or  ac¬ 
counting  machine  salesman  need  feel 
solicitous  about  the  reception  he  may 
be  accorded  in  the  school  when  present¬ 
ing  his  proposition.  This  applies  par¬ 
ticularly  to  the  adding  machine  sales¬ 
man.  He  has  a  simplified  keyboard, 
touch  operation,  high  speed  listing  pos¬ 
sibilities  and  the  added  advantage  of 
being  able  to  present  to  the  school  pros¬ 
pect  the  most  economical  bookkeeping 
machine  for  instruction  purposes  that 
we  have:  the  Underwood  Sundstrand 


Cushing  photo  from  Nesmith 

“The  school  door  is  open,”  says 
Tangora,  “walk  in.” 


Model  8142-13.  He  will  find  the  educa¬ 
tor  more  interested  in  a  machine  on 
which  the  students  will  ultimately  reach 
high  degrees  of  skill  than  in  a  machine 
that  performs  mere  perfunctory  duties. 
The  adding  machine  salesman  and  the 
accounting  machine  salesman,  armed  as 
they  are  with  a  wealth  of  knowledge  in 
the  application  of  the  machines  they  sell, 
should  sally  forth  with  a  genuine  con¬ 
viction  that  they  are  rendering  a  real 
service  in  imparting  this  knowledge  to 
school  people. 

I  don’t  feel  that  it  is  necessary  for  me 
to  discuss  the  advertising  value  of  school 


Our  Cover 

Every  picture  should  have  a  title 
but  for  this  month’s  cover  we  just 
couldn’t  decide.  Here  are  a  few 
possibilities.  Take  your  choice  or 
make  up  a  better  one. 

Fair  Exchange 
Let’s  Swap 
Smart  Santa 

Apparently  Eddie  is  satisfied  to 
let  Dad  play  with  his  train  as  long 
as  Dad  is  satisfied  to  let  Eddie  play 
with  his  new  portable.  If  this 
sounds  involved  just  swap  those 
names  and  ‘liis’s’  around.  The  an¬ 
swer  will  still  be  the  same.  Happi¬ 
est  of  all  is  Mom  who,  seeing  that 
both  the  “children”  are  playing 
peacefully,  has  slipped  out  to  the 
kitchen  to  prepare  breakfast. 

The  toys  for  this  picture  are 
shown  through  the  courtesy  of  our 
good  neighbors  and  customers, 
Abercrombie  &  Fitch  Co.  The 
photo  was  taken  by  Winemiller  & 
Miller. 


installations  of  our  equipment  nor  the 
prestige  the  entire  line  will  enjoy  with 
thousands  of  students  leaving  these 
schools  for  positions  in  the  future. 

No  guess  can  be  too  optimistic  as  to 
the  likelihood  that  instruction  on  our 
line  of  office  machines  someday  will  be 
given  in  the  commercial  department  of 
every  school  in  the  country.  As  Captain 
Henry  says:  “This  is  only  the  beginnin’, 
folks,  only  THE  BEginnin’.” 


BUDGET  YOUR  TIME 

By  F.  L.  Benedict 
District  Manager,  Eastern 

/7  EXPLORE  YOUR  MIND”  is  the 

L.  heading  of  a  syndicated  newspaper 
illustration  of  psychological  questions, 
with  answers.  You  probably  have  seen 
this  in  one  of  your  local  papers. 

Recently  one  of  the  questions  read: 
“Professor  Picard  claims  that  an  intel¬ 
ligent  person  can  master  a  subject  in 
one  year  by  studying  one  hour  daily  in 
five  or  ten  minute  periods.  Do  you 

Q  99 

agree : 

The  answer  is:  “Yes,  in  those  subjects 
that  are  in  the  main  descriptive  and  in¬ 
formational,  such  as  Greek  Drama,  Re¬ 
naissance  architecture.  Archaeology, 
Egyptology,  Colonial  History,  etc.” 

Anybody  can  learn  a  whale  of  a  lot 
of  anything  in  only  ten  minute  study 
periods  every  day  for  a  year;  indeed 
they  can  learn  more  in  a  week  about 
most  subjects  than  most  people  know. 

For  a  salesman  to  budget  his  time  is 
not  a  difficult  operation. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  a  few  minutes 
a  day,  devoted  to  the  study  of  a  specific 
subject,  develops  a  knowledge  that  lends 
a  confidence  and  assurance  to  the  man¬ 
ner  of  the  salesman  when  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  his  prospect.  Every  salesman 
selling  our  products,  regardless  of  divi¬ 
sion,  has  something  new  to  learn  be¬ 
cause  there  are  major  improvements  in 
each  product.  You  cannot  skim  over 
these  improvements  and  have  sufficient 
knowledge  to  make  an  impression  on 
your  customer. 

You  can  talk  about  Champion  Key¬ 
boards;  Three  Point  Control;  Double 
Crossfooters,  the  new  carbon  paper 
package,  the  Underwood  Special,  the 
Champion  Portable,  but  your  customer 
will  not  know  what  you  are  talking  about 
UNLESS  you  can  give  him  a  word  pic¬ 
ture  of  what  it  means. 

This  you  can  gain  only  by  studying 
so  that  you,  yourself,  clearly  and  com¬ 
pletely  understand  all  these  new  im¬ 
provements.  Why  not  stick  ten  or  fif¬ 
teen  minutes  a  day  into  your  time  bud¬ 
get  to  help  balance  your  approach  and 
sales  talk  when  you  are  in  the  presence 
of  the  man  who  gives  you  your  business? 
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The  story  about  these  Atlantans  appears  on  page  11. 


Missourians  Have  to  Be  Shown 

Kehl’s,  authorized  UEF  dealers  of 
Mexico,  Mo.,  take  Missourians  at  their 
word.  They  show  them.  They  mail  ad¬ 
vertising  leaflets,  blotters,  return  post¬ 
cards  and  sales  letters  at  frequent  inter¬ 
vals.  To  introduce  the  new  Special 
Standard,  Kehl’s  sent  a  letter  to  its  cus¬ 
tomers  which  started  as  follows: 

Have  you  tried  “Cushioned  Typing” 
on  The  New  Underwood  Special  Stand¬ 
ard  Typewriter  with  the  new  Champion 
Keyboard? 

It’s  as  quiet  as  can  be.  The  carriage 
merely  purrs  and  the  machine  is  far 
easier  to  operate.  It  does  beautiful, 
clean  cut  work.  You’ll  love  the  New 
Champion  Keyboard.  The  best  looking 
keys  you  ever  saw.  Hard-surfaced  and 
slightly  concaved  to  give  you  more 
speed  and  more  fingering  comfort. 

All  that  is  necessary  to  try  this  won¬ 
derful  new  typewriter,  is  to  sign  your 
name  and  address  on  the  enclosed  card 
and  drop  it  in  the  mail  box.  We  pay 
the  postage. 

The  “Free  Trial  Offer”  card  enclosed 
with  this  letter  listed  all  the  Underwood 
models  carried  in  stock  and  the  Under- 
wood-Sundstrand  adding  machine.  The 
listing  of  the  Special  Standard  was 
printed  in  red  ink  followed  by  the  line, 
“I  want  to  try  ^Cushioned  Typing’.” 

It  was  a  very  effective  mailing.  The 
Missourians  are  being  shown. 

An  Expensive  Call 

Maybe  the  numerologists  can  figure 
this  out:  on  November  27th  L.  F.  Craw¬ 
ley,  Sales  Agent  at  Ottawa,  Ill.,  walked 
into  the  office  of  the  St.  Louis  Beverage 
Company  at  Streator  with  $22.  in  his 
pocket.  When  he  walked  out  it  was  still 
the  27th  but  his  pockets — even  his  watch 
pocket — were  empty.  Some  of  you  will 
mutter  in  your  beards  the  words,  “crap- 
game;”  but  such  was  not  the  case.  Craw¬ 
ley  had  the  misfortune  to  walk  in  on  a 
hold-up  and  the  bandits,  not  wishing  to 
show  any  partiality,  lined  him  up  with 
the  employees  and  cleaned  him  out.  If 
there’s  a  moral  to  this  tale  it’s  probably 
this:  “Don’t  make  calls  on  the  27th  with 
$22  in  your  pocket.” — Associate  Editor 
Longenecker. 

Stratman  s  Strategy 

B.  E.  Stratman,  Sub-Branch  Manager, 
Longview,  Texas,  tried  in  vain  to  place 
an  Underwood  Sundstrand  adding  ma¬ 
chine  on  demonstration  in  a  grocery 
store  in  East  Texas,  a  small  oil  town. 
Last  month  he  walked  into  the  store  with 
a  machine  under  his  arm  and  told  the 
grocer  that  his  car  had  broken  down 
and  that  it  would  be  necessary  for  him 
to  spend  the  night  in  the  town.  As  there 
were  no  parking  facilities  in  the  town, 
and  as  the  lock  on  his  car  door  was 
broken,  Stratman  asked  the  grocer’s  per- 
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mission  to  leave  the  adding  machine  on 
his  counter  over  night. 

A  week  later  he  went  back  to  the 
grocery  and  found  the  smiling  manager 
waiting  to  write  out  a  check  for  the 
machine. 

Did  somebody  say  that  the  best  sales¬ 
man  is  the  man  who  understands  human 
nature? — Associate  Editor  McCormick, 
Dallas. 

Brain  Teaser 

Last  month’s  Brain  Teaser  award 
went  to  Bill  Stewart,  demon  statistician, 
who  won,  hands  down,  by  saying:  “I’d 
like  to  own  a  car  that  could  do  that.” 

Runner-up  for  El  Smoko  was  L.  G. 
Julihn,  who  writes: 

“I  must  drive  the  second  mile  to  Bill’s 
house  faster  than  the  bat-of-an-eye,  the 
generation  of  thought,  or  the  dissipation 
of  an  aroma.  The  fact  is  that  the  speed 
can  only  be  expressed  as  one  mile  in 
nothing  flat.” 

The  answer,  for  the  benefit  of  those 
who  guessed  45,  60,  75,  100,  etc.  miles- 
per-hour,  is  arrived  at  as  follows:  It 
takes  four  minutes  to  drive  one  mile  at 
15  miles-per-hour.  It  takes  the  same 
length  of  time  to  drive  two  miles  at  30 
miles-per-hour.  Hence,  if  you  use  up 
your  full  quota  of  time  in  the  first  mile 
you  must,  as  Mr.  Julihn  says,  make  the 
second  mile  in  nothing  flat  to  average 
30  miles-per-hour  for  the  trip. 

“Not  to  be  outdone,”  Mr.  Julihn  adds, 
“the  Patent  Department  has  taken  up  a 
collection  for  the  purchase  of  one  two- 
bit  cigar,  payable  on  sight  to  the  Editor 
of  the  NEWS,  to  any  member  of  his 
family,  to  any  member  of  the  Publicity 
Division,  or  any  others  to  whom  the  Edi¬ 
tor  has  or  has  not  posed  his  question, 


provided  only  that  the  prize  will  be  paid 
but  once,  and  that  once  to  the  mathema¬ 
tician  who  first  sends  in  a  correct  an¬ 
swer  to  the  following  problem: 

“Suppose  you  are  the  Captain  of  a 
vessel,  one  hundred  feet  long,  30  feet 
wide,  20  feet  deep,  with  two  masts  100 
feet  tall  placed  20  feet  from  either  end 
of  the  ship.  The  vessel  has  a  comple¬ 
ment  of  40  men,  whose  average  age  is 
25;  and  five  officers  whose  average  age 
is  40.  How  old  is  the  captain?” 

Editor’s  note:  Free  aspirin  tablets  to 
all  contestants. 

Pittsburgh  Accepts 
a  Challenge 

Here’s  a  challenge  from  Bridgeport. 
“If  the  boys  in  Pittsburgh,”  writes  J. 
N.  Hoffman,  “are  still  of  the  opinion 
that  they  are  really  bowlers,  the  boys  up 
here  are  willing  to  bowl  them  ten  pins 
by  telegraph  any  Saturday  night  that 
would  be  suitable  for  them.  The  losers 
to  pay  all  telegraphic  charges.” 

How  about  it,  Pittsburgh?  Communi¬ 
cate  directly  with  J.  N.  Hoffman,  575 
Broad  Street,  Bridgeport,  Conn,  and 
send  the  story  of  the  results  to  yours 
truly. — Editor. 

Wedding  Bells 

Leslie  T.  Carr,  UEF  alumnus,  for¬ 
merly  of  the  Harrisburg,  San  Francisco, 
Sacramento  and  San  Diego  branches  re¬ 
turned  to  the  fold,  by  marriage,  when 
he  and  Miss  Eleanor  Dayton,  cashier  of 
the  San  Diego  branch,  were  welded  re¬ 
cently.  According  to  our  San  Diego 
scribe,  Associate  Editor  Voorheis,  the 
new  Mrs.  Carr  agrees  with  his  predic¬ 
tion  that  UEF  training  on  both  sides  of 
the  family  presages  domestic  bliss. 

UEF  NEWS 


UEF  Trail  Blazer’s 

ATLANTIC  ADVENTURE 


HOW  TO  FOLLOW  THE  TRAIL  BLAZER 

Following  the  Trail  Blazer  is  like  working  a  cross¬ 
word  puzzle  except  that  there  are  no  vertical  words. 
Fill  in  the  words  across  from  the  definitions  given. 
The  trick  is  to  use  a  word  which  contains  three  letters 
from  the  preceding  word,  in  the  same  order  and  in 
the  same  position  so  that  the  repeated  letters  line  up 
vertically,  as  indicated  in  the  example  in  the  next 
column. 


On  both  sides  of  the  trail  the  Blazer  has  inserted 
“check-points”  just  so  you  won’t  stray  off  into  the 
woods  and  be  eaten  up  by  a  wooly  bearleoparcenorus. 
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DEFINITIONS 

ACROSS 

1.  Thin  strips  of  dough. 

2.  Perforate. 

3.  Free. 

4.  Extremely  warm. 

5.  Part  of  typewriter. 

6.  The  Hare’s  opponent. 

7.  Damp. 

8.  Quiet. 

9.  Salesmen  love  to  do  this. 

10.  A  trade-name. 

11.  Bad. 

12.  Water-bug. 
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13.  A  type  of  machine. 

14.  Division  of  school  year. 

15.  City  in  Atlantic  District. 

16.  Dear  (Fr.) 

17.  Fondness. 

18.  Container. 

19.  Trade. 

20.  Writing  device. 

21.  Concise. 

22.  Scandinavian. 

23.  Average. 

24.  A  type  of  gear. 

25.  Tag. 

26.  Compass  Point. 

27.  Integrity. 


28.  A  branch  manager  Atlantic  District. 

29.  Term  of  endearment. 

30.  Completed. 

31.  Another  No.  28. 

32.  Give. 

33.  Degree. 

34.  Typewriter  fodder. 

35.  People. 

36.  Annual. 

37.  Tear. 

38.  A  bean-eater  (See  No.  28.) 

39.  Oblation. 

40.  Wash  off. 

41.  Part  of  foot. 

42.  Dwelling. 
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Plug  Up  The  Gaps 


THE  average  day  of  the  average  sales¬ 
man  is  sure  to  contain  a  few  “gaps” 
— short  periods  of  time  between  calls 
which,  for  any  one  of  a  number  of  rea¬ 
sons  (some  of  them  good)  are  apt  to  be 
wasted.  Over  a  period  of  a  month  they 
may  run  into  whole  days — days  that 
might  have  been  spent  in  selling. 

After  reading  UEF  INKLINGS  No. 
97  it  seems  to  me  that  the  new  UEF 
Carbon  Paper  ought  to  provide  an  ideal 
gap  filler-upper. 

Right  now  I  can  hear  someone  in  the 
back  row  saying  that  it  takes  as  long  to 
get  an  interview  and  demonstrate  carbon 
papers  it  does  typewriters.  I’ll  admit 
that. 

But!  What  about  all  the  “one-ma¬ 
chine”  customers  who  can  be  seen  in 
five  minutes?  .1  mean  the  doctor  whose 
office  is  just  a  few  steps  down  a  side 
street,  the  dentist  across  the  avenue,  the 
druggist  on  the  corner? 

What  could  be  simpler  than  to  drop 
in  and  say:  “Hello,  doc.  I  just  dropped 
in  to  show  you  a  new  sheet  of  carbon 
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paper.  : 

Perhaps  you  don’t  know  him.  All 
right.  Couldn’t  you  say  to  the  nurse  who 
looks  you  over  cooly,  “I’m  a  typewriter 
service  man,  checking  over  the  machines 
in  this  neighborhood,  at  no  cost  to  the 
users.  How  long  has  it  been  since  the 
doctor’s  machine  was  serviced?” 

She  says,  “Yesterday.”  She’s  trying  to 
get  rid  of  you. 

What  of  it?  You  can  say,  in  that  cas¬ 
ual  manner  you  use  so  well — after  all 
you’re  not  selling  anything — “May  I  see 
the  machine?  I’d  just  like  to  jot  down 
the  serial  number.  Got  to  let  the  boss 
know  I’m  on  the  job.  After  all,  nurse, 
a  typewriter  company  has  to  give  ser¬ 
vice.” 

Nine  times  out  of  ten  you  find  the  rib¬ 
bon  is  pretty  well  shot.  Can  you  sell  a 
ribbon?  Hell  no!  You  haven’t  got  one 
with  you.  But  you  can  drop  in  with  one 
the  next  time  you’re  in  the  neighborhood. 
You’ll  even  install  it  for  the  gal  so  she 
won’t  get  her  fingers  dirty.  Nice  man! 

Then  you  can  slip  a  sheet  of  paper 
into  the  machine  and  type  some  snappy 
sentence  like:  “This  might  have  been  a 
good  machine  ONCE!”  Tch-tch-tch! 
Something  mechanically  wrong.  Has  the 
nurse  a  sheet  of  carbon  paper  handy? 
She  produces  a  box — practically  empty. 
Can  you  suggest  that  you  bring  a  box  of 
carbon  paper  along  with  the  new  rib¬ 
bon?  You  can  if  you’re  not  tongue-tied. 

Well,  you’re  trying  the  machine  with 
the  carbon  paper  and  examining  the 
carbon  copy  so  closely  that  the  nurse 


thinks  you’re  myopic  (near-sighted,  to 
you) .  Then  you  twist  this  and  that, 
tighten  up  a  screw  here  and  loosen  one 
there  (and  tighten  it  again!)  and  then 
you’re  off. 

On  the  return  visit  you  happen  to  have 
a  new  portable  with  you,  You  bring  it 
into  the  office  because  you  can’t  afford  to 
risk  leaving  it  in  your  car.  It’s  too  light 
— too  easy  for  someone  to  pick  up  and 
carry  off. 

With  no  more  ado  you  install  the  new 
ribbon,  leave  the  box  of  carbon  paper 
and  collect. 

Then  you  sit  down  and  dash  off  a  few 
well-chosen  words.  Even  you  have  to  ad¬ 
mit  the  writing  looks  better  but  you  still 
aren’t  satisfied  that  the  machine  is  mech¬ 
anically  okay. 

NOW! 

“Would  the  doctor  mind  if  I  took  this 
machine  back  to  the  office  with  me? 
There’s  something  wrong  with  the  action 
(good  old  action)  and  I’d  like  to  fix  it. 
I’ll  leave  this  one  here  to  take  its  place 
’til  I  get  this  baby  running  right.” 

What  has  the  doctor  got  to  lose? 

What  have  you  got  to  lose? 

Yes,  you  in  the  back  row,  I  heard  you. 
You  said,  “But  doctor’s  haven’t  any 
money.  They’re  all  broke.  And  what 
if  the  nurse  wants  to  know  what  com¬ 
pany  you’re  from  and  what  if  the  doc¬ 
tor’s  machine  is  a  competitive  make  and 
what  if - ?” 

You’re  right.  One  hundred  percent. 

But,  what  if  the  nurse  happens  to  get 
paid  for  working  for  the  doctor?  Is  she 
a  prospect?  What  if  she  uses  the  ma¬ 
chine  you  left  while  you  “fix”  his?  What 
if  you  take  his  machine  home  and  clean 
it  swell  and  oil  it  and  really  tune  it  up  a 
bit — even  if  it’s  a  competitive  machine. 
While  you’re  doing  that  the  doctor  or  the 
dentist  or  the  druggist  or  the  drug-clerk 
or  the  nurse  is  having  a  swell  time  get¬ 
ting  familiar  with  a  real  portable. 

A  few  days  later  you  take  back  the  old 
machine.  Do  you  suggest  a  trade-in?  Do 
you  mention  the  fact  that  the  old  ma¬ 
chine  is  worth  money — more  than  it 
will  ever  be  worth  again?  Do  you  make 
a  sale? 

And  what  if  you  don’t?  You’ve  sold  a 
box  of  carbon  paper — and  it’s  a  darn 
good  carbon  paper,  too.  You’ve  sold  a 
ribbon.  The  nurse  will  remember  that 
YOU  changed  it  for  her.  You’ve  made  a 
demonstration.  You’ve  made  a  friend. 
You’ve  placed  the  doctor  in  a  position 
where  he — not  you — is  the  one  to  say, 
“Thanks,  very  much.” 

Is  there  a  doctor  in  the  house? 
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Turner;  Detroit,  I.  B.  Altmann; 
Grand  Rapids,  H.  W.  Reynolds; 
Louisville,  Harry  Hitt;  Pittsburgh, 

E.  L.  Peach;  Toledo,  J.  R.  Gardiner; 
Youngstown,  R.  W.  Mowry. 

W  estern  District 

Chicago,  F.  C.  Snow;  Davenport, 

F.  M.  Anglim;  Des  Moines,  E.  M. 
Whitaker;  Green  Bay,  C.  B.  Bretzke; 
Indianapolis,  Miss  Marion  Darr;  Mil¬ 
waukee,  C.  M.  Murphy;  Minneapolis, 

S.  S.  Baker;  Omaha,  Marion  Dennis; 
Peoria,  A.  V.  Longenecker;  Rock¬ 
ford,  C.  R.  Oehler;  South  Bend,  W. 
A.  Hazelton;  St.  Louis,  Miss  M. 
Schmerge;  Kansas  City,  D.  E.  Conk¬ 
lin. 

Pacific  District 

Boise,  A.  J.  Salisbury;  Butte,  W. 
Crist;  Denver,  A.  D.  Brown;  El 
Paso,  E.  W.  La  Tourette;  Fresno,  L. 
A.  Weitz;  Los  Angeles,  W.  J.  Diet- 
rick;  Phoenix,  G.  G.  Russell;  Port¬ 
land,  F.  G.  Aff ;  Sacramento,  A.  G. 
Walsh;  Salt  Lake  City,  Berenice 
Daley;  San  Diego,  J.  J.  Voorheis; 
San  Francisco,  Selma  Stein;  Seattle, 
Aurelia  Lonseth;  Spokane,  R.  C.  La 
Torres. 

Southern  District 

Atlanta,  Earl  Brooks;  Birming¬ 
ham,  W.  H.  Blaney;  Dallas,  N.  W. 
McCormick;  Houston,  0.  H.  Cook; 
Jacksonville,  J.  E.  Neahr;  Memphis, 
Sam  Cooper;  Nashville,  J.  A.  Pitt¬ 
man;  New  Orleans,  J.  L.  Videau; 
Oklahoma  City,  M.  A.  Babcock. 

Export 

F.  D.  Lehn. 

Service 

George  Bender. 


Through  an  oversight  we  neglected 
to  report  last  month  the  passing  of  Mrs. 
Rose  G.  Sell,  mother  of  Blanche  Lind¬ 
ner,  head  of  the  stenographic  depart¬ 
ment  at  342  Madison  Avenue  and  of  Mr. 
Fred  Ehlers,  father  of  Martha  Ehlers  of 
the  same  department. 
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UEF  NEWS 


DISTRICT 

STANDINGS 


NOVEMBER 

Southern  New  York 

Pacific  Central 

Eastern  Western 

Atlantic 


ELEVEN  MONTHS 

Southern  New  York 

Eastern  Central 

Pacific  Western 

Atlantic 


BRANCH 

STANDINGS 

NOVEMBER 

ELEVEN  MONTHS 

1.  Washington  (AA)  24.  Pittsburgh 

47.  Denver 

1.  Washington  (AA) 

24.  Denver 

47.  Rochester 

2.  Memphis 

25.  Columbus 

48.  Youngstown 

2.  Washington  (T) 

25.  Dallas 

48.  Grand  Rapids 

3.  Seattle 

26.  Spokane 

49.  Portland,  Me. 

3.  Columbus 

26.  Richmond 

49.  Philadelphia 

4.  Harrisburg 

27.  Phoenix 

50.  Chicago 

4.  Birmingham 

27.  San  Francisco 

50.  Minneapolis 

5.  Butte 

28.  Oklahoma  City 

51.  Rochester 

5.  Harrisburg 

28.  Pittsburgh 

51.  Toledo 

6.  Sacramento 

29.  New  Haven 

52.  Minneapolis 

6.  Butte 

29.  Milwaukee 

52.  Providence 

7.  Washington  (T)  30.  Dallas 

53.  Springfield 

7.  Seattle 

30.  Phoenix 

53.  New  Haven 

8.  Portland,  Ore. 

31.  Des  Moines 

54.  St.  Louis 

8.  Memphis 

31.  Indianapolis 

54.  St.  Louis 

9.  Atlanta 

32.  Green  Bay 

55.  New  York  (AA) 

9.  Atlanta 

32.  Charlotte 

55.  Chicago 

10.  Birmingham 

33.  Charlotte 

56.  South  Bend 

10.  Boise 

33.  Des  Moines 

56.  New  York  (AA) 

11.  Salt  Lake  City 

34.  Jacksonville 

57.  Omaha 

11.  New  Orleans 

34.  Green  Bay 

57.  Louisville 

12.  San  Diego 

35.  Indianapolis 

58.  Louisville 

12.  Spokane 

35.  Baltimore 

58.  Allentown 

13.  Cincinnati 

36.  Boston  (T) 

59.  Albany 

13.  Salt  Lake  City 

36.  Detroit 

59.  Cleveland 

14.  New  York  (T) 

37.  Providence 

60.  Scranton 

14.  Houston 

37.  Fresno 

60.  South  Bend 

15.  Nashville 

38.  Milwaukee 

61.  Buffalo 

15.  El  Paso 

38.  Los  Angeles 

61.  Portland,  Me. 

16.  Houston 

39.  Davenport 

62.  Boston  ( A  A ) 

16.  Oklahoma  City 

39.  Kansas  City 

62.  Buffalo 

17.  New  Orleans 

40.  Detroit 

63.  Akron 

17.  Sacramento 

40.  Omaha 

63.  Albany 

18.  Fresno 

41.  Baltimore 

64.  Toledo 

18.  Cincinnati 

41.  Springfield 

64.  Scranton 

19.  Boise 

42.  Hartford 

65.  Allentown 

19.  San  Diego 

42.  Boston  (T) 

65.  Rockford 

20.  Los  Angeles 

43.  Peoria 

66.  Grand  Rapids 

20.  New  York  (T) 

43.  Hartford 

66.  Boston  (AA) 

21.  Richmond 

44.  Philadelphia 

67.  Rockford 

21.  Portland,  Ore. 

44.  Peoria 

67.  Newark 

22.  El  Paso 

45.  Cleveland 

68.  Newark  (AA) 

22.  Nashville 

45.  Youngstown 

68.  Davenport 

23.  San  Francisco 

46.  Kansas  City 

23.  Jacksonville 

46.  Akron 

MB 

o  VCVa  r  V.. ,  S  AA v  fcX  -  <■  £  x.C  X,, 

X  P 7  V; 'A  * 

NOVEMBER 


ELEVEN  MONTHS 


A.  G.  Landrus 

Wash.  (AA) 

16.  L.  P.  Bahan 

New  Orleans 

1.  *A.  G.  Landrus 

Wash.  (AA) 

L.  J.  Quinn 

Memphis 

17.  A.  M.  Labatt 

Minneapolis 

2.  *J.  F.  Grady,  Jr. 

Wash.  (AA) 

J.  C  Eckstrom 

Sacramento 

18.  H.  R.  Coronway 

N.  Y.  (AA) 

3.  *F  D.  Kauffman 

Harrisburg 

F.  M.  Clothier 

Harrisburg 

19.  W.  R.  Hutchins 

Youngstown 

4.  *W.E.  Phillips, Sr. 

N.  Y.  (AA) 

J.  T.  Lafferty 

N.  Y.  (T) 

20.  E.  Dishart 

El  Paso 

5.  *W.  W.  Francis 

Wash.  (AA) 

L.  T.  Turner 

Detroit 

21.  M.  J.  Carroll 

N.  Y.  (AA) 

6.  *F.  C.  Diedrich 

Wash.  (AA) 

J.  A.  Pittman 

Nashville 

22.  P.  C.  Pincham 

Houston 

7.  *W.  J.  Modrack 

Detroit 

W.  W.  Francis 

Wash.  (AA) 

23.  H.  C.  Hart 

Houston 

8.  *F.  M.  Clothier 

Harrisburg 

M.  M.  Merrill 

Seattle 

24.  II.  B.  Hillis 

Los  Angeles 

9.  *J.  T.  Lafferty 

N.  Y.  (T) 

F.  D.  Kauffman 

Harrisburg 

25.  J.  A.  McDevitt 

Cincinnati 

10.  *H.  R.  Helwig 

Wash.  (T) 

G.  L.  Hamilton 

Pittsburgh 

26.  B.  Longstreet 

Wash.  (T) 

11.  *E.  L.  Hollahan 

Pittsburgh 

J.  J.  Hill 

Detroit 

27.  E.  C.  Atkerson 

Birmingham 

12.  *R.  R.  Franks 

Seattle 

E.  N.  Auger 

Boston  (AA) 

28.  E.  M.  Whitaker 

Des  Moines 

13.  *J.  C.  Eckstrom 

Sacramento 

A.  B.  Collier 

Atlanta 

29.  J.  F.  Grady,  Jr. 

Wash.  (AA) 

14.  *B.  B.  Horwitz 

N.  Y.  (AA) 

R.  R.  Franks 

Seattle 

30.  V.  R.  Russell 

Memphis 

15.  *E.  A.  Heberg 

Chicago 

’’■‘Qualified  for 

All-Star  Club. 

16.  *E.  C.  Atkerson 

17.  *L.  P.  Bahan 

18.  *A.  M.  Labatt 

19.  *D.  A.  Sparks 

20.  *B.  Longstreet 

21.  *W.  L.  Tinker 

22.  A.  N.  Gaw 

23.  H.  Tennyson 

24.  G.  L.  Hamilton 

25.  W.  C.  Berg 

26.  N.  P.  Coleman 

27.  0.  M.  McCracken 

28.  E.  Dishart 

29.  A.  W.  Liebes 

30.  J.  S.  Larson 


Birmingham 
New  Orleans 
Minneapolis 
Jacksonville 
Wash.  (T) 
Columbus. 

San  Francisco 
Kansas  City 
Pittsburgh 
Pittsburgh 
Butte 

Indianapolis 
El  Paso 
Denver 
Albany 
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What  s  Today,  IWy  Fine  Fellow? 


ff 


y 


xi 


jjnning  to  the  window,  he  opened  it,  and  put  out  his 
head.  No  fog,  no  mist;  clear,  bright,  jovial,  stirring,  cold  .  .  .  cold, 
piping  for  the  blood  to  dance  to;  golden  sunlight;  Heavenly  sky; 
sweet  fresh  air,  merry  bells.  Oh,  glorious!  glorious! 


"What’s  Today?’’  cried  Scrooge,  calling  downward  to  a  boy  in 
Sunday  clothes,  who  perhaps  had  loitered  in  to  look  about  him. 

"Eli?”  returned  the  boy. 

"What’s  Today,  my  fine  fellow?”  said  Scrooge. 


"Today?”  replied  the  boy.  "Why,  Christmas  Day!” 


"I  don’t  know  what  to  do”  cried  Scrooge,  laughing  and  crying 
in  the  same  breath.  "I  am  as  light  as  a  feather,  I  am  as  happy  as 
an  angel,  I  am  as  merry  as  a  schoolboy.  I  am  as  giddy  as  a  drunken 
man.  A  Merry  Christmas  to  everybody!  A  Happy  New  Year  to 
all  the  world!  Hallo,  here!  Whoop!  Hallo!” 


In  this  spirit  the  Editor  greets  you  this  Christmas-tide. 


rriiitecl  in  I'.S  A. 


